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A.— INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 



1. — The name "Changak." 

Like Dr. Trumpp, though some years before him, I was misled by the 
appearance and designation of this tribe into the belief that I had at last 
identified the Zingari or so-called Gipsies of Europe with their precise Indian 
originals. The resumption, however, of my enquiry, suspended for many 
years in consequence of the suspicions created among them by a Fanjabi 
Chowkedar, has convinced me that, however striking some of the ethnographi- 
cal coincidences may be, the linguistic affinities, so far as I have been able to 
compare them in the absence of Pott's Vocabulary of Gipsy Dialects, do not 
seem to be closer than those that have already, and amply, been ascertained 
to exist by myself and others between the Romany of Europe and Hindi. 
The name " Changar " also seems to be applied to that tribe, as also to other 
tribes, by outsiders ; for amongst themselves " Ch&bne " is used. I am inclined 
to think that "Changar" is simply " sifter " from "chhdnna" ; for sifting 
wheat from chaff is their occupation, and I have as yet found no evidence 
to connect the " Changars " with a wandering, much less with a thieving, 
tribe by profession, which some believe them to be, beyond those necessi- 
ties of migration and appropriation which poverty seems to create among 
certain of the poorest classes of the native community. A few facts for and 
against the " Zingari " connexion will be found in the course of my remarks 
on their customs and in the fragments of their language, now presented for 
the first time to the philological student. 

2. — Castes among the Changars. 

As usual with tribes of questionable origin, that of Rajput is claimed 
by some of the Changars, but the general consensus seems to place the 
" Pullkr " and "Manas" (said to live in Kashmir) in the first rank, the 
" 8er6e " in the second, and the rest in the third ; whilst all agree in consider- 
ing the " Kurd " as their lowest caste, whose members are obliged to sit in alower 
position when in the presence of other Changars. The meaning of " Kurd " was 
explained to me to be " half-castes " or " bastards." The remaining castes 
were given to me by one man as " Kale, Maghar6, Jitey&n and Basi&n " ; 
whilst another proudly claimed that the Changars were sub-divided into the 
sacred number of seven castes (five, seven aod eleven being favorite numbers 
generally) as follows : Pul6ro (the same evidently as Fuller), Man&s (said 
to be equal to Rajputs), Jenii, Cho&n (there is a Rajput tribe so called), 
Sur6e, Easidn and Kurd. (Is not Suroh£ another Rajput sub-division equi- 
valent to good fighters P) Assuming both the above statements to be correct, 
we should have the following sub-divisions :— 

Rajput, 

Puller or Pul6ro, 
Man&s, 

Sur6he or Sur6e, 

Basi&n, 

Kile, 
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Maghar6 (might this be a corruption of another wandering tribe 
examined by me, called " Magadhs " ?), 

Jitey&n, 

Jenii, 

Cho&n, 

Kurd, 
g up the favorite number of eleven. 

3. — General Remarks. 

The tribal tie among the Changars is so strong that the word by 
which they designate themselves, namely, " Chftbna " for a male Ohangar and 
" Chftbni" for a female Changar, is their word for " beloved." This reminds 
one of Borrow's famous axioms supposed to exist among the Gipsies " R6m " 
of England: — 

(1) Be faithful to the husbands, 

(2) Love the husbands, 

(3) Pay your debt to the husbands, 

"R6m" meaning both a Gipsy and a husband. In fact, the Changars, 
like the Gipsies, are connected with the whole race by a close and sacred tie, to 
which only that of marriage offers an analogy. The consequence is that, among 
all the Gipsies that I have met since 1854, as among the Changars, whatever 
may be their conduct among themselves, the greatest morality is observed in 
their relations to outsiders. Nothing can exceed the proud independence with 
which the Changar women move about their occupations. Their chastity is pro- 
verbial, and is in striking contrast with the obtrusive immorality of the women 
of the Ghassi&ra, or grass-cutting, tribe that infests Lahore. Superficial 
observers may confound the women of both the classes alluded to ; for both 
Changar and Ghassiara women may often be seen with grass-loads on their 
heads ; but, whereas the former, tall and dark, pace the main roads in stately 
reserve, dressed in picturesque breast-bands and blue petticoats, the latter, 
short and ash-coloured, clothed in rags, shuffle along the streets and lanes, 
intent on alluring the male passenger. 

4 — Settlements op Changars. 

It would appear that one of their largest settlements is at Lahore, 
where they chiefly congregate in a cluster of mud huts behind the Small 
Cause Court. Another settlement is near the Lahore Railway Station. They 
say that they have come from Darap near Sidlkot, and that their ancestors 
have descended TErom the Kashmir and Pathan hills. As regards their number, 
one of them suggested 5,000 souls in all, but estimates which proceed from in- 
dividuals of the intellectual capacity of Changars cannot have much value. They 
indicate Lahore, Ludhidna, Amritsar, Ferozepore, Multan, Jullundur, Peshdwar, 
and " a stage beyond Peshdwar " as their principal " locales." At Delhi 
and Rawalpindi they assert that they are not to be found, and of Sind they have 
never heard. The Changars to whom Dr. Trumpp alludes as wanderers along the 
rivers of the Panjab, where they build little huts made of reeds, and are engaged 
in catching fish and alligators, which they eat, are not acknowledged by my 
Changars. They call them " Samd " or " Me," and it would, indeed, appear that 
Trumpp's Changars are a different people altogether; for Changars do not catch 
fish (except the spawn in pools with their hands), and they do not eat alligators. 
Again, Trumpp's Changars spoke Sindhi, whereas mine do not. I showed the 
vocabulary to Mr. Davis, c.s., Inspector of Schools in Sind, and, as far as 
he went, he did not recognize a single Sindhi word. Yet Dr. Trumpp identifies 
his Changars with the Gipsies, as I did mine, and asserts that their identity has 
M also been proved linguistically beyond all doubt." That the Gipsies were 
an Indian tribe I showed in 1859 after my acquaintance with them in Bulgaria, 
Constantinople and Hungary. The identification of the precise tribe of 
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Gipsies is, however, a very different and most difficult matter which has not been 
settled by any means. The name of " ChaB gars " is given by outsiders to various 
wandering races, and I myself years ago was led by the striking similarity 
of the name to " Zingari " to assume some connexion between our Changars 
and the Gipsies of Europe. I do not, however, find that their language has been 
dealt with even in the roughest sketch, much less that their linguistic affinities 
have been established beyond all doubt. On the contrary, I believe that, in 
spite of the labors of Pott, Ascoli and others, the whole question is still involved 
in the greatest obscurity. As regards Mr. Leland's supposition that they 
are " Dums," the little I know of the language and distribution of that 
supposed tribe, leads me to reject their being the same as our Gipsies. I pre- 
fer applying to the present enquiry a statement of Dr. Trumpp regarding the 
relations of the hill-tribes and their languages to the Jats : " These relations 
to the Jats and among themselves are still shrouded in obscurity, and the cause 
of linguistic investigation has yet a wide field for cultivation, on which, alas ! 
there is a great want of laborers." The objections to the Changars being 
Gipsies, according to the usual definition of the occupations of the latter, aire : 
(<x) they are not musical, but send for singers or players ; (b) they do not mend 
kettles or horse-shoes ; (<?) they do not tell fortunes ; (d) they are not profession- 
ally addicted to theft. The Changars, as I know them, pick up what they can 
find, carry grass and assist Banias in winnowing wheat, taking what falls on 
the ground from the sieve as their portion. This is sometimes as much as 
three seers, or six pounds, a day. A nasty custom exists among the 
Changars of washing the undigested entire grain out of the dung of horses 
and using it for their consumption ; and it is said that it was one of their 
ancestors doing so " on a journey beyond the hills " that led to his proscription 
and to his becoming the founder of the tribe of Changars. Yet, like the Gipsies, 
or indeed human beings generally, they are exceedingly proud of their race, 
and consider that only " Sayads " are above them, so that, at all events, the 
Changars do not claim to be descendants from the Mussulman Prophet. They 
are, however, religious, having shrines to which they preferentially resort, 
and Plrs, of whom one, Kasfta Shah, is said to live " this side of Jammu." 
They have also Mullahs who wash the dead and appropriate their clothes. 
These functionaries repeat the prayers, are said to know Arabic, and to instruct 
the youth (which I have never seen in my visits to their quarter). At all 
events, there are Changars in European service as bearers, if not Munshis, 
whose nationality and language are concealed from their masters. The 
Changars also pride themselves on eating nothing that is unlawful, and there- 
fore chiefly, it appears to me, repudiate the alleged connexion with Trumpp's 
so-called Changars. 

5.— Relations op the sexes, Births, Marriages, &c. 

Considering the proverbial chastity of the Changar wemen, one would 
have thought that the birth of a daughter would not be deplored as a 
calamity among them. Yet such appears to be the case, at all events pro 
formd. A respectable Changar seems to be bound to say on the occasion of 
the birth of a daughter " Would that she were to die " ; for it is said that the 
honor of a family is in the keeping of a being that may at any moment dis- 
grace it ; whilst if she remains virtuous her qualities adorn another's home. 
But a boy may grow up to be able to feed his parents, and if he does something 
wrong it is exclusively his own shame. How far the above statement 
represents the general sentiment among Changars I am unable to determine ; 
for on the above point I had only a single informant. He added "but a 
disreputable Changar is glad at the birth of a daughter " ; for he says " she will 
bring me in money when she marries." This, indeed, appears to be the cus- 
tom, and no dowry or presents accompany the giving away of a bride. As parents 
do not wish to die without seeing their children's offspring, they bring about 
a marriage for the sake of the chance of obtaining grandsons. The father 
of the boy goes to the abode of the father of the girl with a big tray of 
moist sugar of which all the friends of the parties partake. A present of ten to 
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twenty rupees to the girl's father also accompanies this feast. Then the priest • ? 
tears asunder a strip of cloth several inches broad, and gives each 
of the contracting parties one-half. A few days after a similar tray 
of moist sugar is brought to the boy's hut, and all the assembled friends 
put some present of money into it, or the father of the bride returns 
a portion of the sum given to him by the father of the boy. Then rejoicings 
take place (vide Wedding So ng) . The boy, who is generally only six or seven years 
of age, is then brought in a doolie to the girl's house and remains with her for a 
few days, after which he returns. They marry when they grow up to the age 
of puberty, without, apparently, any particular ceremony. During the inter- 
val, I presume, they cannot help constantly meeting one another. The settle- 
ment at Lahore, at any rate, is like a bee-hive, and although the young women 
go out to sift wheat or to pick up grain and waifs, — for the former object at least 
in couples, though for the latter purpose they are occasionally seen alone — yet 
a vigilant eye seems to be kept on them by every member of the tribe, who are 
said to be responsible for their chastity, even if their own virtue should not 
prove to be a sufficient protection. When a male child is born from the 
union of Changars, great rejoicings take place at the infant's house, to whom 
a name is given, rarely by the Mullah, chiefly derived from the fancy of an 
elder relative that may be present, male or female. For instance, if there be 
already a child in the family called Dulla, the new arrival might be called 
Sulla (vide Dialogues) ; or if he has a sister of the name of Jiwa, the boy might 
be called Jiwan Singh ; for it would appear that Hindu, Mubammadan and Sikh 
names are indiscriminately laid under contribution in addition to some original 
Chaugar names (vide list of names). One of the songs sung on the occasion 
of a birth seems to be altogether Panjabi, viz. — 

Birth Song. 

D£nyanu a mil we d£ny£ : O grain ! mix with grains, viz., thou new- 
born ! mix with thy elders. 

Ddmanu mflye d£d : The players (Dftms) have (now) a drum = A 
cause for joy lias come. 

T6ri nannl Idgya p&ndo : Thy grandmother (mother's mother) has 
been taken. 

Jisdin bal<5 jermu 1yd : On the happy day thou art born. 

Bertia usrid = (Bdrea = rupees ?) or The " B6r " tree (jujube) has 
grown up (?) 

T^re dade walerian (wadaian? congratulations) : Congratulations to 
your grandfather ! 

The wedding^ song I heard seemed to have more melody in it, from our 
point of view, than most native songs ; but the words were Panjabi, and seemed 
to celebrate rather the good things distributed at a wedding than the happy 
union itself. 

Weddmg Song. 

J6ra lay6 Nar6w£l, 

Maidl lay6 Gujniti, 

Pfran da Pir tshangdra Neg&eda 

Juml di &s putshdnda, 

&c, &c. 

" Bring shoes from Narowdl (said to be famous for shoes), 
And dies for the nails from Gujrat (said to be famous for Mendi). 



• A prayer or the halima appeal* also to be read on this occasion, all the persons assembled standing op and 
holding the palms of their hands before them as if they were reading a book. 
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The best Ptrof l?irs Nigdha (said to be as important a shrine as 
Mecca. It is probably Nigaha in the Dera Ismail Khan district) 
is causing every one to obtain his wish." 

That the Changars are not strangers to the tender passion may be inferred 
f rom the following question and answer in their own dialect, embodied, appa- 
rently, in some song : — 

The lover asks : T&ana dauri kadagye. 

Me tute kupar nikhr gauba. 

Tetadi kadagl hodie ? 

Answer of the beloved- JMeapnikhrf hui yan idde pishat (for analysis 
Answer ot tne beloved . j vide end of Dialogues). 

Translation. — 

The lover : You have enchanted me, 

I am dying for you ; 

Have you no word for me ? 
The beloved : (No, since) I am myself dying with longing for you. 

6. — Punbraxs. 

The funeral ceremonies do not seem materially to differ from those observed 
by other Mussulman Panjabis. Once, when going through the Changars' 
quarter, I observed a double row of women sitting in the verandah of a some- 
what better hut than one usually seen in Changar occupation. A young man had 
died from a single attack of fever, and many gathered to do honor to him. The 
women were all crouching with their . chaddars or some dark cloth drawn over 
their faces and expressing their grief in a monotonous wail. It appears that 
when the body is borne to the tomb, clothes are thrown over the shroud 
(kafan), which become the property of the Mirasis. No bread is distributed to 
the men that follow the body, as is usual with Muhammadans, but bread is 
given to the grave-diggers. After forty days have passed, rice is bought at the 
cost of from ten to forty rupees, cooked, and eaten by the " Beradari " of the 
deceased. A curious legend is told in connection with the dead. 

Legend. 

There was once an old woman who could get no food. A fakir, beloved 
by God, said to her : " Why should you die of hunger when I can giye you two 
(magic) drawings ? Take them to the burial-ground, and when you show the 
one, a dead person will arise and place the clothes that are put over the corpse 
before you; then show the second drawing. He will then disappear, leaving 
the clothes behind him, which you can take to the bazar and sell. Thus you 
will buy food with the proceeds." The woman followed the holy man's advice* 
and was rewarded by success. Her improved circumstances were the source of 
astonishment to all the neighbours, but especially to a jealous and avaricious 
lambardar, who pestered her so long with questions that she at last told a por- 
tion of the story and showed him one of the drawings. This the wretch 
snatched from her, and during the night went to the cemetery. He too 
brought a corpse out of a grave, which placed its clothes before him. The 
lambardar, rejoicing, shouldered them and went home, but, to his horror, the 
corpse, which had not been restored to its rest by the second drawing, followed 
him. The lambardar tried to avoid his follower, butcould not. The corpse fastened 
on him, and to get rid of the unwelcome guest he dropped the clothes. But this 
was not enough. His own clothes soon followed, and, at last, the lambardar was 
reduced to his lang6ti (the native apology for trousers, which even murderers 
spare on the body of their victim). The corpse, however, was insatiable. 
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Whatever the lambardar had, was soon piled up before the corpse, and yet it 
would not lesive. So in his agony he betook himself to the old woman, who 
said : " What can I do to release you ? You have brought the corpse and now 
you must try yourself to get rid of it." However, after many importunities 
and probably offers of presents, the good woman at last produced the second 
drawing, on seeing which the corpse suddenly disappeared, and the worthy 
couple found itself in possession of a pile of clothes and of other property. 

As an instance of the kind of Urdu-Panjabi in which the above story was 
communicated to me by an exceptionally intelligent and intelligible Changar, 
I quote the beginning of the original. [Notice the attempt made to bring 
the story to the comprehension of a Sahib from " dog&"] 

" K6i j6 si m£i buddi si, t& bhuki marti si, unno rozgdr ne si labdi. Fakir 
milid A Had a muhib : ' Egr tii bhuki ma ml, m& tduu naksha likh dog& ? pe 
roti khafn, beiti, tti j4ke jitte murd& dald h5, naksh dikhAUn, murda kabr 
se bahir ho jawe, jitna khapan howega tumdri 'garl rakhd&ga, aur dusra naksh 
dikhlana, wapis hojaega aur khapan par & re hega; khapan 16 ke, b6tsho, kh&o." 

As a rule, however, to obtain anything like an exact reply to, or equiva- 
lent of, a question seems to be an impossibility. One's only chance after elicit- 
ing a few common substantives, imperatives and indicatives (in their replies) is 
to let them talk and then try and catch the meaning here and there. The 
drawback to this course is that, in order to avoid the trouble of thinking, the 
next best Panjabi word or sentence will be offered as their own vernacular, or 
an ordinary Ohangari word will be made to do service for anything that may 
be at all resembling its original and proper meaning. However, I have elicited 
enough to enable friends of Gipsy lore to make a few more conjectures, and 
I believe that I have established the existence of a separate dialect that might 
be called " Tshangari " and spelt " Ohangari," till a better name is found. 



B— LINGUISTIC FRAGMENTS OP THE CHANGAU DIALECT. 

I.-^Meicbers of teb human body. 

Blood »* pinna (what is red). 

Head ** sir. Panjabi and Hindi 

Eye = patirni (also pronounced "patshirni"). 

Nose = kumbr ; is properly speaking the name for cc mouth." 

Mouth = kumbr* bratiri ? (in Panjabi " kumal," tip, especially of nose). 
Tooth = kali. 

<c Soit is," said a Changar, "inourParsi." Another, with reference to another 
word, said: "so it is in our Past6," just as" Past6" is often usedin 
Panjabi to designate any language that the hearer cannot understand. 

Tongue = jib, as in Panjabi. 

Lips = h6sh. Compare Sanscrit " osht " and Panjabi w hdt." 

Hair = wal, as in Panjabi. 

Neck = gal, ditto. 

Arm = k6nt. 

Finger = k6nt ; also hand. 

Breast = ? lek. 

Breasts = momm6 (obvious) ; also " g6rne," both of men and women. 



} 
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Heart ? stomach = didh, in Panjabi " belly," also " deddo." 

•Hip, leg = gauri. 

Beard = kumbr dih (dulmeyn ?). Compare " dih " and " dari." 

Chin = todi, as in Panjabi. 

Knee == gbdde, as in Panjabi. Is a plural. 

Skin = cbimeyla (vide Dialogues). 

1 (a). — Miscellaneous Substantives. 

Rupees = b6rea. Boat = b6ri. 

Anna = k6ndra. Angle = kundr, kutshri tshekenwali. 

Pice = misla. 

Pay = t^mkana. Perspiration = mtirka and "bednu-nir " = the water of the 
body (vide Dialogues). 

Night = n&a. Rain = nlr. 

Daylight has appeared = tshann&n lagi. 

Darkness = k£lma = what is black. 

Sun = shemess (not likely to be the Arabic u shams "). 

Moon = kftpre tsher&rea. Literally : what has mounted above. 

Clothes = litshera. Cap = Sis ktiperli. I Petticoat = kat&rdji. 

Turban = slsti. Drawers = kutand. 

Jacket = tshagd. Pillow = sirar&. 

Breastlet = tshort. Ring = tsh&pp. 

Knife = sduka tshirkni = meat-cutting instrument. Compare " tshuri " s a 
knife and " tshirna " = to cut. 

Pork = rambd. 

Plough = tshlt putarni == earth-digging instrument. Compare with Panjabi 
"putna" = to dig. 

Winno wing-sieve = malera. Panjabi " tshajj." 

House = nad. Also town. Roof = litshkeri. Kupar tshlt teyi Ijui = over wood 
earth is placed. The word " n£d " has been borrowed by the criminal 
tribes. 

Village = djarra n&d, or big house. 

Cart = larrl, terre. Compare " gari." 

Waterpot = drra. L&rra = Panjabi " gharra." Old = well- water ? 

Chittai = taUtshwali, or " thing which is below." Fide "tahit" in 17, page 12 

Clothes =» litshera. Compare Panjabi " lira " and " lingra." 

Mirror = Kumbr patshirdi = to see the face or mouth. 

Fire = tshurdi (also light, heat, &c.) 

Pitcher =* nlr-wali larrl = the pot of water. 

Bread = tapl. 

Salt = kaurma ; pepper = kaurmi. Compare " kauri " bitter in Panjabi. 
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" Pepper is the female of salt." 
Earth = tshlt, also brick, stone. 
Road = rduta. 
Air = tshurdi ; also fire. 

Lock = kumbr nikharnewala = a thing to strike openings (a door). Compare 
" kumbr" and "nikhAr." 

Shoes = gaun&ki. Earring = dandidwali or paterre. 

Oil = kaj&na = what burns, with the prefix " ka," like lamp = kadlwa for 
" diwa." 

Sugar = mltmi. 

Meat = th&ka, seuka. ( Vide the equivalent for " knife.") 

2. — Impebatives. 

Come = kurkun&r, or perhaps kur kunar. 
Go = patlr jdo kur (patir = pare ?) 
Sleep = nindka. 

See = h6k le. 

Antsher le (hei ?). " Hei" seems superfluous, or the sentence may be " he is 
looking." Or may " hei'' be the Sanscrit vocative " hei " ? 

Hear = sung lo. Obvious. 

Bring == seir kun&r = jj Compare with " kunar" for " come." 
Take away = seir jao = ^ W The " seir " here would simply seem to be the 
equivalent for ^J. 

Beat = nikhar. 

Pluck = kat61 ser, as in " pluck the pomegranate " = " bagmd kat61 ser." This 
would then be = " thor le" in Urdu. " Ser " is the same as " seir." 

Give = dedo. Obvious. 

Eat = neng le. " Niglna " is Panjabi for " to swallow." 

Drink = ntr gflrser. " Nlr " is " water." Compare Sanscrit " nir " and 
Modern Greek " nerdn" Compare " g6r " also with " kh6r " = eat and 

drink in Persian. 
Get up = kfttko b£ hog = uth khardho. Compare with Panjabi " uthke beh." 

Open = kut&r thlg, as in " open the door " = " kumbr kut&r thig." Compare 
" kumbr " = " mouth " with the same word for " door " = anything 
open. This is an instance of the poverty of this language. Panjabis 
often say " Buha lahde " = " take the door off," in which case " kutar " 
might simply be " utdr " = " take off," with the dialectic " k " prefixed. 

Shut = nikhdr thig, as in " shut the door " = " kumbr nikhdr thig/' 
" Nikhar " is also " to strike," and would be equivalent to the Panjabi. 
" Buha miv de " = " strike the door," for " shut the door." 

Stop = kuba reh& or rehdg. 

Break = tshdt, as in " litskrin tshdt " = " break the wood." Compare " tshdt " 
with " tshas " in the same dialect. 
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Sit =» taurlria (?) is this " are you sitting " ? Compare " tshlsra taurkia " -» u are 
you sitting well " ? and " taldtsh taurke djaug " = " sitting down (?), 
go " = " first rest yourself, then go." Compare " taldtsh " with 
" taldt " in the numeral 17, on page 12. 

Bo not fight = ndpi khill&r. 

Beat = nikhir, as in " dible nikhir " = " heat the children," Compare this 
" nikh&r " with the same word for " shut " ahove. 

Kill = likhdr (nikhar ?) tshuweyl = mdr tshad in Panjabi. 

Throw = sutA thig. Compare Panjabi " silt de " = " throw." 

Sleep = nindke djaug = either " s6 jao" or " after sleeping, go." There seems 
to be no verb from " nind " iu Panjabi, as we find to be the case here. 

3. — Relationships and Occupations. 

Han » gdun.* Seems to be rather the name of any one who is not a C hangar. 
A Changar calls himself, when not heard by others, " Chftbna." A 
great man, King, Raja, Nawab, are indiscriminately called " djedda 
gaun " = " great man." 

Woman = girdni. A female Changar is called " ChAbni " ( vide Introduc- 
tion). 

Son = diblAj a male child generally. 
Daughter = dibli, a female child ditto. 

Father = jdra, also uncle. 

Mother = jdri. The closeness of the tribal tie is indicated by the words for 
uncle, aunt, being the same as those for father and mother. 

Brother = braunto. Mamu (mother's brother) was rendered to me by " mani." 

Sister = brauntori. 

=» braunto (brother). Enemy = mera mate na lag&re = may he not 

come before me. 

«=a tshira (vide also " names of men and women "). 
Sweetheart = ndndwali, " chftbne " (vide above). 

A stranger = gotsha (any one who is not a Changar). 

Cultivator = Bain ; also a tribe of cultivators in the neighbourhood of Lahore, 
also called Ardin. 

[" Butolna " is the chief occupation of this tribe, the equivalent for which 
in their language is " runkhna," and which I take to be picking up 
waifs and strays, and, perhaps, also winnowing wheat. " Butolna " is 
"to gather," and "butolna" would then be "to pick up waifs and 
strays," which I believe is their real occupation.] 

Tailor = lltshre siri kardrna = clothes sewing-maker. 

Dhobi =■ lltshre siri kararna (vide above). 

Shoemaker = gatinadi siri kararnawalla = shoes sewing-maker. Shoes are 
" gaunaki " elsewhere. 

Carpenter = Utshkri tshdsana. Compare " break " in the list of Imperatives 
Compare " lakri " with," litshkri " and " tachhna" = "to out even" 
with " tshdsana." 

Servant = rukkar sirea. 

• Alto the name for foot, ai the Arabic V^ - which U the aame in the lingular for both man and foot 
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Sepoy = burkan. 

Thief = k6der. 

Saifl = pukdru tsh6kanwala. Literally a horse (pukdra) catcher ? feeder ? poller ? 

Cowherd = sirian nlr sirer kar&rna ? 

Fisherman = kutshri tshekenwala = one who catches fish (kutshri). 
Mehtar = tila. 

Cloth-dealer = kenia. Compare with " Bania." 

Gardener = Elite lugarnewala = one who plants. 

Goldsmith = ptrma tshtsra kararnawalla [" Pirma " is gold. Compare with 
" ptrma " = " red" or light yellow ? among names of colours]. Literally : 
" The man who makes gold good." 

Silversmith = bagml tshisra kararnawala = the man who makes silver 
[bagmi = the white thing] good. 

Hindu = Klndu \ The latter designation is apparently a jocular 

Mussulman = Ktisulkdn j transmutation of some consonants. 

Pathan = theoka or miakne nengenwala = one who eats meat or mutton. 

4. — Animals, Birds, &o. 
Animal = dimra ? Pish = kutshri. Alligator = sansdr. 
Horse = pukard andpukdra. Birds = tshira ? (obvious). 
Cow = pokrl. Bug = katmM ; louse = kdlmia. 
Dog = tshaukra ; flea = tshirkdeni. 

Cat = miakrl, miaknl ; " miakna " is " to whine " in Panjabi, and also applied 
to the cry of the sheep. 

Ox =5 loutsherd. 

Buffalo = kusari I asked the equivalent for " bhains," a she-buffalo. 
Mouse = tshir putdrni (?) 

Pigeon = bagma (white). 
Poultry = lobanwalla, also for hen or cock. 
Duck = lobni (evidently the same as " poultry "). 
Crow = chaukra loban walla. 

Ass = meakna, also for mule (vide Dialogues). 
Tiger = pokri nengna (one who eats cows). 
Elephant = kalma djedda = the big blaok thing. 
Pox =* beratshora (vide Dialogues) = game ? 
Jackal = beratshori. 

Hawk ~ beratshari nikharke nengna = one who striking game eats it 

4 (a).— Tbees, Pbttits, Ac. 
1166 = *atae^ " mte " Com P are Pan i»W "ped » = « a plant" and "rokh » = 

"Wood » litshkri. Compare " lakri." 
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Grass = lil£ ; also nil*. Compare Panjabi " nira M = bhusa. 

Gharra ? = lard = green grass ? 

Grain = kundja, Bhusa = kdmbra. Sice = k6ndr. Hour = g&rna. 

Fruit = nengan walla. 

Apple = ditto. 

Grapes = llitshre. 

Pomegranate = bagmd katdl s&r (pluck the white thing and bring). 

Stick = latshkrL 

Water = nlr. Coals = kajer£, kalma (sic). 

5.— Adjectives, Advebbs, Pbepositions, Conjunctions. 

White = bagmf. " Bhagmd " in Panjabi is the name of a colour popular 
with Fakirs' dress or head gear. " Bagma " is from the Panjabi 
"bagga" = " white, 3 ' with the termination ma after it. 

Black = k&lma. Notice terminations " ma " and "mi." 

Red = pinna. "Pila " is light-yellow in Panjabi, or " pale. " 

Green = harma. " Harra " is " green " in Panjabi. " ma " is the Panjabi 
termination to some ordinals like "terma" = "the 13th." 

Quick = tshabeylu. Compare Panjabi " jhkb " = haste, as in " jhabd6 j£ \ 
= "go quickly." 

Old == tshtida. 
Young = tshfsra. 

Good = do. ; also the name for a "Pehliwan," a proficient in wrestling 

for which Lahore used to be famous, and in which 
Changaxs excelled. 

Beautiful = do. 
Ugly = k^bla. 

Small = ldtshera. 

< 

Big = jdra (old ?) ; also pronounced "djerra" and "djedda."* 

Near = inneye (?), inne (?) ; " inge " for " this side " is used in the Hindu! of 
Karnfil. Compare also Persian " In " ( ^1 ), this, and " fngah," this 
place ( a&il ) 

Far = inne ndpi = it is not near. 

All == suweyle. Compare Sanscrit u sarr," Hindustani " sab," all. 

Dear = b&re daure = rupees many (?) 

Cheap = tshisra tshekesar = he demands well — little. 

With = kolo or kol (as in Panjabi) ; with me = metakol. 

Dirty = soldi (?). Generally " kebla " = ugly. 

Clean = tshisra, good, young, beautiful, &c. f Ac. 

Naked = nangma, or " lftshra kupar napi " = Literally " clothes oyer not 
(are)." 
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6.— NUM1BALS. 

l = ek. 
2=tdr. 

3 = t6g. 

4 == chaug. 

5 == p6ndo. 
8 = cheblu. 

7 =» satehu 

8 =3 atflu. 

9 = nar61u. 

10 = dasfiu. 

11 aa yer&u. Compare " giara " and " yirdn " and " yawla. " 

12 =* barfclu. Panjabi " b*ra." 

13 = tdlu. 

14 = chardlu. 

15 == pardlu. 

16 ==» sar6lu. 

17 = t6gat taUt 11 = 3 below 20. Compare taUt with u tale " =» " below " 

in Urdu. 

18 = t6rat taldt 11 = 2 below 20. 

19 = ek taUt 11 = 1 „ 20. 

20 =a 11. Plural = llsa. 

21 =: ek-wa kupar li =» once above 20. Compare " ek wad upar bt" 

22 = tora kupar 11. 

23 = tega „ „ 

24 = chaug „ „ 

30 =a das61u „ „ [ten above 20], 

87 =a t6gat taUt t6r llsa = 3 below fc two twenties. 

4,0 =a t6r llsa = £wo twenties. 

41 =a ek-wa kupar tdr Haa = once above two twenties. 

60 = t6g llsa = three twenties. 

80 = chaug llsa = four twenties. 

100 == N6r ; also p&udo llsa = five twenties, 

1-000 = Das&u n6r = ten hundreds. 

3 000 = lit dasfiu n6r == 20 ten hundred. This is obviously wrong, and 
1 should be " daselu li n6r " =(10 + 20 X 100 = ) 3,000. 

7.— Nakbs op Mem. 

Dallu, Mandd, Paklr, Tunia, Sdun. 
Hira (the lambardar), Idda, Sidda. 



j 
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Buddu, Xasita. 
Maya, Phagena. 
Mdli, Gonda, Sonda. 

Baldu, Buta. 

Dullah, Klwa (also name of woman). Dullah is said to be an abbreviation of 
" Abdullah " = " servant of God," in order to prevent the Dame beings 
taken in vain, supposing its bearer should disgrace himself. The name, 
however, is common enough among Panjabis generally. 

Alttyah, Jiwa. 

Bhug, Bagft. 
M&, BirbaL 

DallA, Mago. 
Jum&* 

Mamdu, Allah Ditta« 

L6na. 

8h&na. 

MAna, Mlra (?) Pira for Piran Ditta ? 

Klra. 

Bagii. 

Ida. 

Budda. 

Bura, 1 

Amlra, 

Saida, 

Mittu, 

J&ra = father, 

Chira = ? j 

7 (a)*— Names op Women. 
Kak6. 

Jewai, Ji wan, Jiwa. The brother of Jf wa was called " Jiwan Singh. 11 

BhAgan. * • 

Ruri, Bazl. 

Chtira, Khlwa. 

Rtira. 

AmrfiL 

Sabrdi. 

AladjawaL 

Bhagparl. 

Mlra (also apparently the name of a man). 

Hashmeti. 

It will be noticed that, although many names of both men and women 
are common to the Mussulman Panjabi population, there are also some Hindu 
names, whilst others again se6m distinctively to belong to the Changars* 



Names which those around me gave themselves* 
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8. — Dialogues. 

I am ill = Teha hod. Compare " Thagd hua." 

Ma tshisra nahin = I am not well (good). Compare Panjabi " Main takrd 
nahin" == I am not well (strong). 

Thou art rich — Bdrea daure are = Rupees many are. 

He is a good man = Bara tshisra hai = She is very good. 

She is a beautiful woman = Bari tshfsri hai = She is very good. 

Tou go first, I will come after = Tu agdr tshelds, mapitshdt ukndgi. " Agar," 
Sanscrit agre = agge ; tchelds=chal or challa su (in speaking, Panjabis 
sometimes put " su " after some tenses of verbs, which is merely 
redundant) ; pitshat = Sanscrit pashchdt = Panjabi : pichhon or 
pichhete. 

In your house are there children ? =* Deblidn deble tetande (contraction for 
tetanade = thy house ?) kinmene (how many ?). Panjabi " kinne " = 
" how many," used also in the sense of " many/' 

When were they born ? = Tetane nad kad dibld hogia ? This is obvious, and, 
I fear, wrong about " hogia." 

Tell the name = Nautha dusdr. Panjabi " ndnn dass." 

We are all Changars = Asse (asin) suweyle (subhe) ch&bne han. 

Tou are all Sahibs =^ Tussy (Panjabi " tussin " ) suweylu bagme = white. 

They are all strangers or Gochas = Suweylu gaun = gotsha = giria = zamindar. 

Don't fall =* Kadegl ndpi. Panjabi " Diggin nd." 

Don't speak = Kardg&n nd kar = words (?) do not do. 

Bring me the rope = Rasml ser kundr. 

Where is it put ? — Kine tayl hui ? 

Who brought it ? = Kaun ser kunarya ? 

Nobody brought it = Kisine nehin tshekri. 

It is put here = Unnd tayyi hui. 

When did you bring it ? = Kadu ser kundrya ? 

What (did you want) to do (with it) = ? Kl kerarne sdi ? 

I will never do such a work = £ wa kameda napi kararenga. 

This is a great dhame, 

This is a very bad word, .. ^ = Te bari kebli kardrgi hai. 

Ye bari buri bdt hai, 

children, Dulla and Sulla ! = We putr Dulla Sulla ! (" putr " should be 

"dibld"). 

(The above dialogues obviously require revision.) 

1 am cold = M6tanu dAsra lugdrda = Hamko djdra lagdd. 

It is very cold to-day =5 Aj (?) daura thea = To-day it has made very . . . (ad- 
jective omitted). 

To-morrow it will be hot = Kal tshurdi thegi = to-morrow fire will make, like 
French " II fera chaud" 

Qrind the corn = Kundja gy6 ser. 

Sari ptsra (I probably did not hear this properly). 
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8 (a). — Dialogues or Sentences. 

It has become daylight = Dauri kajalti hai. Notice that the prefix " k& " is 
used by the criminal Sansis before ordinary words. 

So work = Kamecfa kardro (very suggestive terminations). 

Pick up grain = K&ndja rtingser {vide remarks regarding the occupation 

of Changars). 

Do quickly = Tshabeylf* kardro. 

Drink water = Nlr g6r ser (probably the same as " ther "). 

Eat bread = Tapl neng ther. 

I am eating bread = Man tapl neng therl hui. 

Hear my words = E&d&gi merl thung jao, or sung jao. 

Gome here = Pafer kunJtr ; also " Ur&tsh tikan " ? " ukan " may be " bring " 
Panjabi "urdn" (=) hear. 

Come near = bdjki (?) a (?) (a is clearly wrong.) 

I want = tig ? ma tig ? 

I do not want = Me napi tigda (I do not want to give ?) 

Take off = Kotdr thig. Compare " TJtdr de." 

Put on = Kaldr thig. 

What is your name = Letera nautha ki ? 

Go there = Pardtsh jdo. Here = urdtsh. There = par&tsh. Panjabi " urdn " 
" pardn." 

Bring quickly = Tshabeylu ukan. Compare " ukan " in " Come here.". 

Go slowly = Ao tirmi ; also " Tirmi ukan." Compare " ukan " again. 
Compare Hindi " dhire," slowly. 

Come in the morning = Jeddeweyle ukun. Notice " ukttn." Panjabi 
" charhde weli." 

Come in the evening = Nellu kundr. 

My house is far = Meta nad inne ndpi. Literally = " My house near is not." 
My house is near — Meta nad inne y6. 

What is the price of this ?= Kt tshekerna ? I take it " What do you want ? " 

=ek mddede ndpi. Is probably " e kamade napi " = is no good. 
Equivalent to Panjabi " Kamda nahin." 
It is dear = B6ri daure = Rupees many. 
It is cheap = Tshlsra tshekesar. 
Gather the grain = Kundja rungser. 

Open the door = Kumbr kutar thlg. Compare Panjabi " Bdhd ldh de " = 
literally " Take the door off." 

Shut the door = Kumbr nikhdr thig. Compare Panjabi " Bdhd mdr de " = 
literally " Strike the door." 

Break the wood = Litskrin tshdt. 
Are you sitting well ? = Tshisra taurkia ? 
After sitting down, go = Taldtsh taurke djaug ? 
Beat the chidren = Dible nikhdr. 
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Where is the mirror ? = Kumbr patshirdi wo klne e ? Literally (The thing) 

to see the face it where is ? j$^ 

Where have you put it ? = Klne rukhari ? j^te* 

= Keta ker le ? \\^m\ 

Let him not come before me = Mera mate n& lagdre (vide " enemy "). J . -^ 

It is very hot = Daura kajalta hay. 1 
Dry = Kajdlna. Compare heat, oil (latter also called " kalma" = black). 
Wet = Nirwala. Compare water, river, rain, all called " nlr". 
They are great thieves = K6der daure ne. j^ u 

From whom have you bought your clothes ? = Litshri kissise tsh6k ser, or ;^J C 

litshera kise kainea (banya) kolo (with) tshekreyi = From what banya . } fa^ 
have you bought your clothes ? 

I bought the clothes from a Mussulman = Kisi Kusulkdn kolo litshera 
shekreya. 

Take off the skin (clothes ?) = Tshamdrta (also tshimeyla) kutdr ser* ' 1 

The singers have come = Lobenwala kun&re hoe ne (compare " lobenwala n 

with " lobenwala " = a cock or chanticleer). p,&- 

She sings well, bring her = Tshisra lobdi, ser kundr. 

A song = Lob. 

Come to me once a day = Meta kolo ekwa timkeno ukandi raugi. ^ 

Conversation with a sick Chan gar. 

Prepare your bed = Nidkani litsharl kupar kaldr thlg. Literally = On the Mai 

sleeping place the clothes above stretch (?) do. . « 

Put on clothes = Litshari kaldr ser. j 

Take off clothes = „ kot&r thig. : ^ 

There is a bad smell here = Soldi kebli kunar diye tsh&ser = explained to 
me asPanjabi " yele." 

He does his work well = £ komede tahtsra kerdrda had. ! 

i 

It is raining = Nir thende = Water is (falling ?). 

There is much rain = Daura nlr thea = Much water has (fallen ?) "Th^a 
was explained to me as Panjabi " par 6 htfa." 

Drink tea, (then) sleeg on the bed, put a lot of clothes over you, (then) 
you will, perspire, and then you will get well=K&lmi guri, nf ndkani, 
kupar nindk ja6g; litshere daure karar tMgo, bednu-nir nikdl dj6ge, 
efer tshisra hog djaugega. 

There is a great glare = Dauri tshur&i lug&ri hui = Literally. Much fire has 
fallen. 

Put your rug (kambal) over your eyes = Tlngra kupar patshirni thig. 

My foot is. very bad ; I get no sleep at night ; I have great constant pain = 
M6tera gaun daura kibld, n6rei nindka n&pi, medjdtsheri (pain) dauri 
hogdi raugdi ( = ^*j ^*) 

It is fever = Tshir&r goga. Explained as " tdpp hogya." 

Put clothes on me = Meta kupar litshra kar£r. 

It is very cold to-day = Dauri sur&i lugdr dye. 

Come again = Pitshas kundr. 

He knows his business well = Kam£da daura janinda. 
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Prepare food = Nengenwala rinddr (^ bt^) 
Have you cooked ?=Rennd&r (rinddr) sereyi ? 

It has become good (it is cooked) = Tshisra hoguga. 

I am hungry = Metanu tshub lugarye (150 ^1^ /s**) 
Be quick = Tshubeylu kardr thig, 

that I may eat = men nengsara, 

and go to my business «= me kamMa djougune. 

Throw water on your face = > «** Aje i 1.1 
WashyourfaceL J Nlr sutir kumbr kupar. 

Sear my words = Meteri kadagl sunag. 

I^iU Z£ t ^ } ™**, ™ rindkanya (tt,l* ^ ^ J*) 

Very well, sleep =* tfkar, nindkha (come, sleep)* 

I am dead = Ne nikhr gauba (nikhr = died P) 

jP.S. — The Mullah is both designated and described as follows :— -Nekhre-hue 
tshisre karirna, litsbre tshisre kar&rna =one who does good to the 
dead and does good to their clothes, viz., takes them. 

A builder is called " chit put&rna " =» earth sticker (?) 

Conversation between Master and Servant 

Me t£ta nAdwala *= I am your master {Literally owner of the house = husband) * 
Me tandi kushiye jine tetan rukhara = Wherever be my wish, I will place you* 
Jauke kundja kutshengi, 16tshdrke sira kararke, 



L** lib ^s^^ <£*+ ** £f 



keneanh thigi kundjede maale meta kol 

/l^ jJ*a KrfJb c—4 ^y** ^ 



sex kunari — As much grain as you collect, after sifting it clean, give 

it to the banya and the pice of the grain bring to me. 

Kisine lutshange ? *= Whom will you ask ? • " • 

Kumbr nikharnewala ser kunar =» Bring the thing that strikes (shuts) the door 
(a lock), 

tojek6 nindkani kutdke sed (ser P) djaugega == otherwise (some 
one P) will take the charpoy and go. 



Phir kisan lutshengi ? — Then whom will you ask ? (compare the same 
sentence above). 

9.— Divisions 0* timb. 

A year is called and defined as follows :—ffitca bar&ua minyt&a ehwa 

once twelve months once 

hogya =* once twelve months has become once* 
has become 
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I take c; miny6da " and " hogya " to!>e imitated from the ordinary vernacular ; 
for, on asking the word for " a month," it was given to me as follows :— 
" Ekwa (once) kuparla tinyan timkaniada ekwa dusra hogia" = once above 
30 (?) days once a second time (?) has become. Might " tinyan " be 
another word for 30, which ordinarily is " daslla li " ? 



tt 



Day is called " timkana. 

Hour? 

Night = n&». 



10. — Conversation as regards homonyms in Changari. 

On enquiring how they would distinguish between a cat, sheep, goat, as 
the name for the three was the same, " miakna," the reply was : Supposing 
I say " Miakni patshiri thi == I have seen a c miakni ' " {pronounce ' th ' as in 
English f thing '—unlike any sound in Panjabi], the answer would be " what 
kind ? = kirmi kisi ? lutshera = little ?" If so, it would be a cat ; but if I 
reply " nenganwala == to eat/' it would be known that it was either a sheep- or a 
goat ; ai*d if I said " miakni " it would be known as a male, in other words as a 
sheep ; for the sheep is the male Bedu to the female Bakri. If I said f f miakni " 
it would be a goat. [Probably, once finding out the goat, he could then 
use the masculine or feminine termination, as required.] Again, if I said " I 
had seen a berdtshora," which might mean "fox" or "jackal," if I added 
" tshaukr£tera," like a dog, it would be known to be a jackal. He then went 
on to reply to my ' question as to how he would distinguish whether " kalma " 
meant " darkness," " oil," " tea," &c, $c, by pouring out such a flood of words 
that I was unable to follow him beyond eliciting that the general context would 
and did guide the hearer, So, too, with " pirma " for gold, red, blood, &c., and 
" bagma " for pigeon, silver, white, an European, &c. These and other 
instances, however, sufficiently show the great poverty of the Changari lan- 
guage, in which respect it offers a striking similarity to the " Magadhi," which I 
have touched upon elsewhere, and to which Dr. Trumpp alludes in an article in 
the Augsburg Gazette in the same paragraph in which he refers to the Qhangars, 
with whom he identifies these singular people (the Magadhs) without knowing 
that name. Thus in Changari we have " tshisra = good " for " young, rich, beau- 
tiful, clean, clever," and " kebla"for "bad, old, poor, ugly, dirty, ill and lazy," am} 
in MagAdhi (not that of India), where the same word serves for small and 
near, bad and poor, great and rich, &c. 



• • 4 love song (?) 

* 

T6tana daiixi kadagye. 

Jie tute kupar nikhr gauba. 

Tetadl kadagi hodie P 

}Ie ' ap nikhii hui yan idde pishat. 
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The TJrdu translation is as dictated to me by the Changar. The meaning 
would seem to be, though there are several grammatical* objections to a 
portion of it : 

You hare enchanted me (kadogf = words). 
I am dying for you. 

What have you to say to me ? (or Do you also lore me ?) 
Answer, — That I myself am dying after you. 

I have sincere pleasure in adding a note on Panjabi terminations by my 
young friend and pupil Sirdar Gurdial Singh, whose evident philological tastes 
deserve every encouragement. 

11. — Note on certain Panjabi tebminatio ns, in connecion with Ckangaei. 

The impart of the terminations nd, m& and o/Ixl and l& in Panjabi. 

The termination na (for the fern, ni) is not to be confounded with nd, 
the sign of the infinitive. 

This termination is added to verbs (and rarely to nouns) to derive from 
them the names for the instruments of the act which the verbs denote. For 
example, " chhdnn& " is to sift ; the instrument used in sifting is formed out of 
the root by adding ni to it, which is " ch&nni," a sieve. The verbs contain the 
roots in Aryan languages. In fact, this termination is added to denote the means 
of doing anything. This way of forming names of instruments may with 
advantage be utilized in naming instruments invented in modern times. 

The termination ma (fern, mi) is added 

(1) to form ordinals from the cardinal numbers, except in the case 

of the first four. This is Sanscrit md and Persian m, as dasm& = 
dashama = daham. 

(2) to neuter verbs, forming adjectives from them denoting the 

state in which any object is, as"badhm& ghatmd" = having 
projections. 

(3) to transitive verbs, forming adverbs denoting the manner, in re- 

lation to the object, in which an act is to be done, as " gharis- 
mi " = draggingly, or to denote the result of the action, as 
" churma" = something broken. This of course is a substantive. 

(4) sometimes to a radical noun, having the force of intensity, or 
the possession of the qualities, as " stirm&," a brave man. 
Sanscrit ' sdra,' brave, wise. 

The general idea underlying the employment of this t^lnir^tion seems 
to be to denote the actual state of anything. 

The termination lu seems to have no place in modern Panjabi ; it is 
found in words purely Sanscrit, as " kirpdlu " =? kind. But it seems to be repre- 
sented by Id. 

The termination Id is added to nouns or adverbs to form adjectives from, 
them, denoting the possession of that quality or property, as from " sukh," eased 
we have " sukhdU," easy, " andar " and " andarla." 

Wald I suspect to be the development of this termination when detached 
from the root, as is suggested by this use of ' w£M f by the poet, viz., " Hamd 
Rabbwdli " = the praise pertaining to God. Or the case may have been reversed 
at a former stage of the development of the language. 

Compare English ly 9 Saxon ' lich. 1 

This li is not to be confounded with Hindustani diminutive li, as in 
" khdt," " khatauli." 
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Na {fern, ni) termination. 

!Nuhernd, from c naunh,' a nail, is the instrument of cutting nails with* 
Mochnd = an instrument of barbers used for plucking out hairs. Sanscrit 
cc much " to take away, to loosen. 

Nihdni = the carpenterVgouge. 

Madhdni = the instrument of extracting butter from milk. From Sanscrit 
"mathan," churning. 

Chhdlni = a sieve, from f • chhdnnd," to sift. 

Kurelni = a fire poker, from " kurelnd," to poke the fire. 

Ghumdni = a sling, from " ghumna," to go round. 

Rirknd = a vessel in which milk is put when being churned. 

JRirkni = do., smaller than the above. The verb " rirknd " means to churn 
the milk. 

*Md termination. 

Bdrhmd = tirhmd, &c., &c. = 12th, 13th, &c. 

Stirmd = full of bravery, from Sanscrit " stir," a brave man. 

Chiirmd = broken bread mixed with sugar and ghee, from "chtir" "chur 
karna = to crumble. • 

Chukmd, adt> ., as in « heth nd 'lagge chukmd li do " = uplifted. Ohakmd is 
also an adjective in - chakma chulla," an oven which can be removed at 
pleasure . 

Gharisma, adv. = draggingly, opposed to the above. 

i 

Baithmd, adj. == sitttogly, as « baithma pahra " ; with the top depressed, 
as baitnm& ior&« 



Dhalma, adj. = 1, sloping, as a roof j 2, cast, not wrought, as « dhalmi top." 
Tulma, adj. = weighed, as " tulme dane " = weighed grain. 

Murma, adj. — 1, hooked ; 2, that can be receded from, as a bargain, as " souddA 

niurma kariia." • 

• • 

Raima, adv. = mixed, as " ralmd nira M " = bring- the fodder mixing 
together. 8 

Chalma, adj., as " chalma kamm " = a work done passingly, %.e. one which 
would not last long. 

Kharma, adj. = high, upward, « khanni batt " = a high dam • •• kharmi ' 

kulli" = a cot with high top. * 

Phirma, adj., as " phirmi gali " = a winding street. 

Bharma, adj., as " bharmi munh " = a fat round face. 

Ghatma, adj. as « Ghatma mel " = cheap sort ; « badhlna ghatauS kamm." 

Badh! Jnda* hai a » d "*' = ^^ ** adTance » M " oh »«» "dm torilmi* 
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lAandli terminations. 
Day&ti (Sanscrit daytflti) = affectionate. 
Kirpalu (Sanscrit kripdlu) = kind. 
Sukhdld, adj. == easy, "sukh&ld kamm " =* easy task. 
Bachold, noun= mediator. 

BichM, 
WichUr] 
B&hrl6, adj. = outsider. 
Andarli, adj. = what is inside. 
HethUj adj. = the undermost. 
UtU, adj. = the uppermost. 
Nir&U, ad;. = alone. From u nira" = merely, only. 
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